1/2     OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS.

Henderson, Gibers, or Peteue have singly prosecuted
on our earth. An Uranian who made one set of
observations to determine stellar parallax when he was,
s say, twenty-five years old, would have to wait till he
had nearly reached the threescore years and ten (not
perhaps allotted as the span of Uranian life) before he
could make the corresponding set, by comparing which
with the former stellar parallax was to be determined.
In Neptune life must be prolonged over the century
(unless the study of observational astronomy commence
during the babyhood of the Neptunians), in order that
a complete set of observations for determining stellar
parallax should be carried out. One cannot but con-
ceive that a certain sluggishness must mark the pro-
gress of astronomy in these far-off woalds under such
circumstances. In fact, the mere consideration that
after a constellation has passed away from the noc-
turnal skies of Uranus or Neptune, 30 or 40 years in
one case, and 70 or 80 in the other, must pass before
the constellation again becomes favourably visible,
suggests characteristics of astronomical observation
altogether different from those we are familiar with.

Admiral Smyth suggests that these distant planets
must be convenient outposts for watching the approach
or recession of comets; but, with all diffidence, I would
venture to point out that the inhabitants of the earth
are on the whole more favourably situated in this re-
spect. Every large comet which approaches tolerably
near to the sun during perihelion passage is as likely
to be seen as to be missed by the inhabitants of earth;